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ABSTRACT 

The question of an interaction over time between 
ability grouping and personality variables was the focus of the 
present study which examined pertinent data from 260 female high 
school students. Two standardized personality instruments, in 
addition to several scales designed by the E's, were administered to 
students of the upper and lower ability tracks in a Catholic high 
school, grades 9 and 12. Ss in the lower track were found to have a 
lower need for achievement, a higher need to avoid failure, and a 
higher average score of test anxiety than Ss in the upper track. The 
effects of ability grouping did interact with grade level fora 
correlate of personality, level of aspiration. Relative to Ss in the 
upper track, lower track Ss experienced a reduction in level of 
aspiration over time, Both future directions of associated research 
and educational practices were discussed within the context of the 
present findings. (Author) 
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The Limizations of the Interection Hypothesis in Regard to Ability Grouzing 


Joseon DuCette ane Ste 
Temple Univers: 


The practice cf grouping students by abi+ as been employed in American 


ecucation in one form or another for over a hencves years. During this tine 


PI 


several reviews of the effectiveness of this techaiaue have appearec, most of 
which have reported equivocal results (4; 6; 8; 7; 12). As Thelen points out, 
when ecacemic achievement is used as the dependent variable homogeneous anc 
hetrogeneoes grouping produce almost identical results (13:29). Since so littie 
concrete evidence can be found to either support or refute differential grouping, 
the argument has been raised that the primary e=fect of grouping by adility is 


to be founc, not in regard to cognitive variables, but in the effective conain. 
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The data supporting this idea, however, seem to be even scantier and more equi- 
vocal than thet in the coznitive area (13; 8). Since ability groupiag continues 


to be a widely used practice it would seem mandatory to clarify sone of tne 


‘issues that relate to the long-term effects of grouping on personality cherac~ 


teristics. Our intention in writing this paper is to present some cata thet 
attempc to co this. 

Oze of the arguments in support of ability groping rests oa the idea that 
@ student oS lower ability who is forced to repeatedly compete egaiast brigater 
students will develop a perception of nimsel= as a feilure. Cver tice this will 
produce an increasingly poorer self-concedt and a loweriag of contidence. I<, 
ca the other hand, this student is placed in a group whose members are equal to 


hin in ability, he will not experience repeated failure and will not uncergo a 


lL he writers wish to express their gratituce to Suzzane Greene enc Susaa Wouk 
for their essistence in the coilectioa an¢ anelysis of the cata. 
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deterioration in motivation or positive personality characteristics. A counter 
argument to this is that a student who is placed in a slower track will come in 
time to inculcate this track's label and will associate himself with this reference 
group, eoéfering: the exact decrement in self-concept and motivation that homo=- 
geneous grouping had intended to avoid. While these two positions are markedly 
different in what they prescribe, it can be seen that »both of them predict an 
interaction over time between personality variables and ability. 

It seems clear from a review of the literature that little in the way of 
published data can be marshalled in support of this interaction hypothesis. 
Indeed, Wrightstone comments that such studies, when they do appear, are so 
subjective that no valid conclusions can be drawn (13:510). While this statement 
is perhaps too strong, especially in view of studies such as the one reported by 
Goidberg et al. who do find such an interaction in support of homogeneous grouping 
(7), it is still the case that little substantial data exists. Perhaps an even 
more telling point is made by Thelen (12) who comments that whenever the effects 
of ability grouping are investigated there will almost always be a confounding 
of socio-economic status and/or race. He points out that in most cases a lower 
ability track will also be a track made up of students from lower social classes 
and minority races. In such a situation, it is extremely difficult to differentiate 
the labelling piconet of being in a lower track from the effect of being a minority 
race member. 

In Hite gape? we have attempted to overcome the problems usually found in 
investigations of ability grouping by controlling for two major classes of 
variables. First, we en attempted to avoid subjectivity in measurement by 
using standardized personality tests of three widely researched personality 
characteristics--the need for achievement, the need to avoid failure, and anxiety. 


Both the need for achievement and the need to avoid failure are personality 
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variables that have been associcted with such ecucationally reievan: activities 
as versistence, goal setting end competetion wita stanierzcs of excellence. A 
person motivated by the need for achievement is rec-istic in Ais goai setting, 
tries hard in academic situations, end is willing <= .dergo the type of delay oz 
gratification that is required to successfully cozs-ece college. A person with 
a need to avoid failure is characterized as directly opposite to the person 
described above. A person who is anxious (as measured in this study) is inhibited 
in such activities as test taking and academic coxzsetetion end performs less weil 
than his ability would predict. I the interaction hypothesis is correct, it is 
just such variables as these that should change as a function of ability grouping. 
In addition to these three standardized tests, three measures o= level of éespira- 
tion were administered. Level of aspiration was chosen because it is a veriable 
that would seem to be affected by personality characteristics in general (azxd 
those utilized in this study in particular) and because it is also a variable 

thet has extensive educational implications. 

The second imorovement over previous research is that the sazple was selected 
in such a way that socio-economic status, rece and sex were eliminated as factors 
as much as possible. To achieve this end an allegirl, Catholic high school ia 
a suburb of a large metropolitan area was selected for che subject pool. Since 


this schoolvis almost all white end'draws its students from an area which is 


middle to lcwer-middle class, the variables that might confounc the efiects of 


grouping have been signizicantly restricted. With these two characteristics of 
the study in mind, there are two primary questions that ere being esked: 1) Axe 


there personality characteriscics that difierenciete students in various e>ility 


grouns?; 2) Is there an effect over tine of ability grovping on affective variasles? 


ay 
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Method 


Subjects 


The $s were selected from a surdurdan Catholic girls’ high school waich places 
its stucents in one of four tracks accorcing to ability. This index of ebility is 
a composite of intelligence, standardized achievement test serformance, aad grade 


point averase. For this study all of the track one and track four freshmen and 


. 


seniors were tested (freshmen track one, n = 101; freshmen track four, n = 36 


we 


seniors track cne, n = 42; seniors track four, n = 30). 


Materials 

Two personality instriments were emsloyed to assess anxiety, need to avoid 
failure and need for achievexant. Anxiety was measured by the Test Anxiety 
Questionnarie (TAQ) devised by Mancler and Szrason (9), which assesses anxiety in 
several tesring situations. Validity and reliability of this iastrument heave 
been adequately established, and, along with applications, ere summarized in such 
sources as Atkinson (1) Atkinson and Feather (3), end Birney, Burdick and Teevan 
C5)5 

The need to avoid failure ard the need for achievement were measured by the 
Mehrabian scale (10;11). While this is a relatively new assessxent tecanicue 
(see Atkinson (2), for a summary of assessment techniques in this area), Mebrabian 
has offered a relatively simple and direct measurement of these two needs. The 
female version, cnqnadwniag oz 26 items, requires the S to register egreexent or 
disag-eement to a series of staterents, the contents of wnich were derived fron 
achievement motivation theory. The test, as utilized in the present study, 
produced two scores: a total negative score, reoreseatiag the need to avoid 
failure; and a resultant, representing the need for achievement. 


In addition to these two standardizec personality measures, three measures 
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of level of aspiration were obtained: educational, occupaticnal, and cugnitive 
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aspiration, ail employing an interval scal @ format. These formats were es follows: 
@) educational aspiration, assessed by recuiving the S to indicate to what tyse of 
college she thought a female high school s: ‘ent should aoply, renging from‘ea 
exclusive private college (high level of aspirezion) to 4 business colleze (low 
level of aspiration).; b) occupational aspiration, waich asked the S what type of 
occupationsne thought a girl graduating from high school should try ead reach, 


ranging from business executive to housewife; and, c) cognitive aspiration waich 


asked the S what level of cifficulty in a cognitive tasx a student in he. class 
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would try to accozplish, ranging from very dificult ("oaly 10% can co it") to 
very easy ("90% can co it"). All three scales renged from one to five. 


Also obtained for each student was a measure of general intellectual ability, 


her most current score on the SRA Primary Mental Abilities Test. 


Results 


To ascertain whether the personality variables in question diiierentiated 
track one from track four, and whether there was an effect o= tracking over time, 
three 2 x 2 analyses of variance (track x grace) were computec. These analyses 
indicated main effects of track for need to evoid failure (F = 5.76, d=. = 1, 211, 
p ~205), need for achievement (F = 4.05, dz. = 1,211, pg .05), and anxiety (F = 4.45, 
df. = 1,211, p 4.05). None c# the track x grade interactions epproached or reached 
statistical significance. In words, the three pezsonality variables stucied cid 
significantly differentiate the tracks: track four Ss ned a higher need to avoid 
failure, a lower need for achievement, and er more anxious than track one Ss. 
There was, however, no indication eae these cGifferences changed (either to 
increase or decrease) thrcugh time. 

Similar statistical analysis revealed that the Ss in the two tracks aiso 
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differed significantly on the three indices cé level of espiration. Thus, there 


wer main effects of track for occupational level of aspiratioa (F = 35.98, di. = 1,218, 


track one Ss had a higher level cf aspiretion than track four Ss. In addition, 

for the cognitive level of aspiration index, there was a significant track x grace 
interaction (F = 6.05, df. = 1,218, p«<.05). The correspondiag interaction for 
occupetional level of aspiration approached statistical significance. These 
interactions indicate that the effect of tracking over time resuits in 2 deceriora- 
tion in level o= aspiration for track four Ss. For the index of cognitive aspira- 
tion, there is a corresponding increase ia level of aspiration for track one Ss. 
Figure 1 graphically depicts these relationships. 


Place Figure 1 About Here 


Additional insight can be gained into the relationships between the variasles 
examined in this study by an analysis of the correlations enong these variables. 
These’ correlations are presented in Table l. 


Place Table 1 ibcut Here 


An analysis of these correlations indicates that the three level of aspiration 
measures are not only independent of the personality measures, Sut are relatively 
| independent of each cther. The seme can be said of the three sersonality variables. 
f (The obvious exception is the hizh correlation between the measure of the need 


for achievement and the need to avoid failure. This is primarily due to the 


method of scoring the Mehradian scale from which the two scores were cerivec.) 


‘This leads to the conclusion thct different beneviors have beea reasured by the 
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various scales utilized in this study. ss 

Before presenting the implications of the data presented above, the limitations 
of these data should be mentioned. Our first purpose in writing this paper was to 
ascertain if personality variables could differentiate between groups that had 
been created primarily on the basis of ability. Our data show that the three 
personality variables that were studied do significantly differentiate the extreme 
ability groups tested. Beyond this, there are several questions that one might 
like to ask that cannot be directly answered from the data collected. In general, 
these are the deficiencies inherent in any essentially descriptive study. It is 
in testing the second question, however, tuat a stronger warning must be made. 
Our major purpose in writing this paper was to attempt to test the interaction 
hypothesis that was mentioned earlier. To adequately answer this question it would 
ke necessary to perform a longitudinal study. It must be kept in mind in analyzing 
the euantoe of the data reported here that these data result from a cross-sectional 
study. Keeping these points in mind, there are still several implications suggested 
by the data. 

* Perhaps the single most important item for discussion is the apparent inconsis-~ 
tency between the pattern of results for the personality variables and for the 
measures of level of aspiration. While all of these measures significantly 
differentiated the tracks, it is only for the level of aspiration measures that 
there is the type of interaction that had been suggested by previous research and 
theory. This finding would seem to suggest that the issue of the effect of tracking 
on personality has been discussed at the wrong level. After all, it is assumed by 
most personality theories that a personality ig formed early in life and remains 
constant after this period. If this is true, one should not expect that a mani- 
pulation such as tracking would produce a change in personality per se. Instead, 
one might assume that a change, should it occur, will be produced in the mani- 


festations of personality, that is, in such thirgs as confidence, self perception, 


z 
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Our data suggest that tracking does have en effect on a students"s future 


aspirations. A track four student will, with time, lower her occupational 


ie 


aspirations and her perceptioa of personal co: v2 capacity. Our data, of course, 
cannot say if this is a trend toward realisn oz trend toward dessimisn. The fact 
that such a trend was discoverecé at least leads one to question the notion that 
homogeneous ability grouping is necessarily a good techaicue for ail students. 
Beyond this there are educational implications that would seem to follow 
from these data. The fact that the trecks can be differentiated oa the three 
personality variables studied as well es 1.Q. (even trough of these four only 1.Q. 
was utilized in forming the tracks) provides acditional iaformetion that coulc 
be used in prescribing educational techniques. It seems warranted to say that 
educational practices that are geared exclusively to track one or track four 
students should take aifective dizferences into account as weil es cognitive 
differences. A track four student is not only a student of lower cognitive ability, 
she is also more than likely a student who has a lew need for achievement and a 
high, need to avoid failure. Such besic needs should not be ignored ia cevelooing 
educational practices. Our Cata indicate that the effect of grouping for the 
lower track cculd be viewed as cumulative end negative. Whether this wiil be 


replicated in further research is perhaps less important than the fact that suca 


research must be done. 
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Note: 


p 4.01, two tailed test. 


Table 1 


Correlations between levels of aspiration (L.0.A.), 
personality variables and 1.Q. 


Occupational Educational 
L.0.A. L.O.A. 
-32* 15 

Occupacioaal 
L.0O.A. akh 
Educational 
L.0O.A. 
N = 213. 


Need To 
Cognitive Avoid 
L.O.A,. Failure 
08 -.17 
- 10 -.13 
-51* =.06 
Cognitive 
L.O.A, -.07 
Need To 
Avoid 
Failure. 


Need For 


Achievement 


-18 


.16 


19 


19% 


-.74% 


Need For 
Achievement 


-.11 


